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PREFATORY    NOTE. 

The  frightful  catastrophe  of  the  present  War,  involving  more  than 
half  the  human  race,  and  bringing  grave  evils  on  neutral  nations  also, 
has  driven  thoughtful  men  to  reflect  on  the  possibility  of  finding  means 
by  which  the  risk  of  future  wars  may  be  dispelled,  or  at  least  largely 
reduced.  The  only  effective  and  permanent  remedy  would  be  to 
convince  the  several  peoples  of  the  world  that  they  have  far  more 
to  lose  than  to  gain  from  strife,  and  to  replace  by  a  sentiment  of 
mutual  international  goodwill  the  violent  national  antagonisms  that 
now  exist.  But  this,  we  may  well  fear,  would  be  a  slow  process. 
Meantime  that  which  may  be  done,  and  which  it  seems  possible  to 
do  at  once,  is  to  provide  machinery  by  and  through  which  that 
great,  body  of  international  public  opinion  which  favours  peace  may 
express  itself,  and  bring  its  power  to  bear  upon  the  governments  of 
those  nations  in  which  there  may,  from  time  to  time,  exist  a  spirit  of 
aggression,  or  a  readiness  to  embark  on  war  in  pursuit  of  selfish 
interests  or  at  the  bidding  of  national  pride.  The  public  opinion  of 
the  world  would  surely  prove  to  possess  a  greater  force  than  it  has 
yet  shewn  if  it  could  but  find  an  effective  organ  through  which  to  act. 

A  group  of  men  in  England  who  h^ve  long  been  seeking  for 
some  method  by  which  this  aim  might  be  attained  has  recently  tried 
to  draft  a  scheme  embodying,  in  outline,  such  a  method.  It  is  briefly 
set  forth  in  the  document  which  follows,  and  is  explained  in  the 
Introduction  prefixed  thereto.  It  is  now  circulated  privately  to  a 
small  number  of  persons  believed  to  be  in  general  accord  as  to  the 
object  in  view,  with  the  hope  that  those  of  them  who  can  find  the 
time  will  criticize  it  fully  and  freely,  and  will  append  such  alternative 
suggestions  as  may  seem  likely  to  be  helpful.  Those  who  have 
drafted  the  scheme  are  aware  that  it  deals  with  only  one  branch  of 
a  very  large  subject,  and  they  are  duly  sensible  of  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome  before  even  these  limited  and  tentative  proposals  could 
be  likely  to  find  acceptance  with  those  who  direct  the  policy  of  States. 
But  there  are  some  advantages  in  submitting  and  bespeaking  attention 
for  one  particular  plan,  especially  as  the  practical  measures  it  points 
to  would  be  the  extension  and  development  of  an  institution  (the 
Hague    Tribunal)    which    has    so    far   worked    for   good. 

Everyone  seems  to  feel  the  approach  of  a  supremely  important 
moment.  The  reason  and  the  conscience  of  mankind  have  been 
roused,  as  never  before,  to  a  sense  of  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
material  evil  wrought  by  war.  If  the  opportunity  which  the  close 
of  the  present  conflict  will  offer  for  the  provision  of  means  to  avert 
future  wars  be  lost,  another  such  may  never  reappear,  and  the  condition 
of  the  world  will  have  grown  worse,  because  the  recurrence  of  like 
calamities  will  have  been  recognized  as  a  thing  to  be  expected,  and 
their  causes   as   beyond   all   human   cure. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  feeling  that  the  present  war  is  a  disastrous  failure  of 
civilization,  and  that  at  its  close  all  should  be  done,  that  human 
wisdom  and  foresight  can  devise,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
a  catastrophe,  is,  we  believe,  general,  if  not  universal,  among  all 
the  nations  concerned.  But  to  concentrate  this  feeling  upon  definite 
and  practicable  measures  is  not  an  easy  task.  It  is  clear  that  the 
reforms  to  be  introduced  must  be  drastic  if  they  are  to  be  effective. 
For,  as  John  Stuart  Mill  has  said  :  "  Small  remedies  for  great  evils 
do  not  produce  small  effects.  They  produce  no  effects."  On  the 
other  hand,  there  must  be  continuity  ;  for  proposals  involving  too 
violent  a  breach  with  the  established  order  are  not  likely  to  be 
seriously  considered.  What  is  attempted  here  is  to  put  forward  a 
scheme  which,  while  it  involves  a  real  and  radical  advance  upon 
the  present  organization  of  international  relations,  yet  does  not 
break  so  violently  with  the  course  of  historical  development  as  to 
be  fairly  described  as  Utopian. 

With  the  deep  underlying  causes  of  war  we  do  not  here  concern 
ourselves.  Those  causes,  mainly  connected,  in  the  modern  world, 
with  false  ideas  and  wrong  feelings  about  the  moral  and  economic 
relations  of  States,  of  classes,  and  of  individuals,  can  only  be 
gradually  dissipated  by  the  spread  of  intelligence  and  knowledge 
and  goodwill.  And  until  they  are  dissipated  there  can  be  no  com- 
plete security  for  peace.  Meantime,  however,  we  think  it  possible, 
by  such  an  arrangement  as  we  suggest,  to  diminish  very  consider- 
ably the  risk  of  war,  and  so  to  give  time  for  the  development  of 
that  educational  process  upon  which  we  mainly  rely. 

Proposals  for  the  reform  of  international  relations  vary  in  range 
and  extent  from  complete  schemes  for  a  world-State,  to  improve- 
ments in  the  conduct  of  diplomacy.  The  project  of  a  world-State, 
or  even  of  a  European  Federation,  we  do  not  here  advocate. 
It  is  perhaps  a  possibility  of  the  distant  future,  and  it  well  deserves 
the  discussion  it  has  provoked.  But  we  do  not  believe  it  to  be 
practicable  at  any  near  date.  Our  aim  is  a  more  modest  one. 
We  desire  to  give  definite  shape  to  that  idea  of  an  association  or 
union  of  Sovereign  States  which  is  being  advocated  by  many  leading 
men  both  in  Europe  and  in  America,  and  which,  we  believe,  could 
be  realized  immediatelv  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 


Such  an  arrangement  would  not  make  war  impossible,  but  it 
would,  we  think,  make  it  much  less  probable  than  it  would  other- 
wise be.  And  it  would  be  a  germ  which  might  develop  by  degrees 
into  an  international  polity. 

We  propose  then  that  existing  States,  retaining  their  sovereignty, 
should  unite  themselves  by  treaty  to  preserve  peace.  What  we 
contemplate  is  not  a  league  of  some  States  against  others,  but  a 
union  of  as  many  as  possible  in  their  common  interest.  The  success 
of  the  Union  will  depend  upon  the  number  and  importance  of  the 
States  entering  into  it.  To  achieve  its  purpose  it  should  include  at 
least  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe.  And  it  would  be  enormously 
strengthened  if  the  United  States  of  America  should  be  willing  to 
join.  We  suggest  that  the  members  should  be,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  eight  Great  Powers  (the  United  States  of  America,  Austria- 
Hungary,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan  and  Russia) 
and  any  of  the  other  States  of  Europe  that  are  willing  to  join. 
The  Union  might  ultimately  grow  into  a  World-Union,  but  it  does 
not  seem  probable,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  inaugurated 
on  so  wide  a  basis. 

The  members  of  the  Union  would  bind  themselves  by  treaty  : — 

(i)  To  refer  all  disputes  that  might  arise  between  them,  if 
diplomatic  methods  of  adjustment  had  failed,  either  to  a 
court  of  arbitration  for  judicial  decision,  or  to  a  council 
of   conciliation   for   investigation   and  report. 

(2)  Not  to  declare  war  or  begin  hostilities  until  the  court  had 
decided   or   the   council   had  reported. 

(3)  To  put  pressure,  diplomatic,  economic  or  forcible,  upon  any 
signatory  power  that  should  act  in  violation  of  the  pre- 
ceding  conditions. 

Concerted  pressure  by  the  Members  of  the  Union  is  contem- 
plated only  in  the  case  where  one  of  them  has  resorted  to  force,  or 
the  threat  of  force,  in  breach  of  the  moratorium  imposed  by  the 
treaty.  The  measures  required  would  be  taken  by  the  Powers  as 
sovereign  States  acting  through  their  ordinary  diplomatic  and 
governmental  machinery,  and  would  be  supported,  if  necessary,  by 
their  national  armaments.  We  do  not  propose  an  international 
force,  nor  an  international  executive.  These  may  be  desirable  and 
may  come  in  time.     It  is  doubtful  whether  they  would  be  accepted  at 


present,  or  whether,  if  accepted,  they  would  be  used  with  effect.  In 
concerting  the  measures  that  may  be  necessary  in  this  contingency,  we 
suggest  that  the  Powers  should  be  bound  by  the  vote  of  a  majority. 
We  do  so  in  order  to  avoid  the  paralysis  which  might  occur  (and 
which  is  said  to  occur  under  present  conditions  when  the  Powers 
meet  in  concert)  were  unanimity  to  be  required  for  common  action. 
It  may  be  objected  that,  under  such  an  arrangement,  a  majority  of 
small  Powers  might  attempt  to  override  a  minority  of  great  ones. 
But  we  think  such  a  combination  to  be  very  unlikely.  All  the 
Powers  alike  would  be  bound,  by  their  interest  as  well  as  by  the 
treaty,  to  put  sufficient  pressure  upon  the  Power  offending.  Their 
discussions  would  turn  merely  upon  the  question  of  ways  and  means. 
And  it  is  not  likely  that  proposals  would  be  made  and  pushed 
through  which  were  obviously  unreasonable  or  impracticable.  This, 
however,  is  one  of  the  many  points  on  which  we  should  be  glad 
to  receive  suggestions. 

In  suggesting  economic,  as  an  alternative  to  forcible,  pressure, 
we  have  in  mind  such  measures  as  the  refusal  of  financial  aid  or 
of  commercial  intercourse.  This,  if  practicable,  might  be  a  very 
effective  weapon.  And  it  is  one  which  some  Powers,  for  example 
the  United  States,  might  be  more  able  and  willing  to  employ  than 
actual   armed  force. 

Our  proposal  is  that  disputes  between  the  treaty  Powers  should 
be  referred  either  to  arbitration  or  to  concihation.  We  distinguish, 
therefore,  two  classes  of  disputes,  and  two  processes  of  settlement. 

(i)  The  first  class  of  disputes  we  call  "  justiciable."  They  are 
such  as  are  capable  of  settlement  by  judicial  determination  ; 
for  example,  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty,  or  any  question 
of  international  law  or  of  fact,  where  the  fact  in  dispute  is 
one  which,  if  proved,  would  constitute  a  breach  of  inter- 
national duty.  In  case  of  disagreement  as  to  whether  a 
dispute  is  justiciable  or  not,  the  Council  of  Concihation 
proposed  below,   is  to  decide. 

All  disputes  of  a  justiciable  character,  including  those 
that  involve  honour  and  vital  interests,  are  to  be  referred 
to  the  Hague  Court,  as  it  now  is,  or  may  in  future  be 
constituted,  or  to  some  other  arbitral  court.  We  do  not 
think    it    necessary    to    exclude   cases   involving    honour   and 


vital  interests,  first  because  it  cannot  be  conducive  to  the 
honour  of  a  State  to  break  the  terms  of  a  treaty  or  the 
rules  of  international  law,  and  secondly,  because  most 
disputes  involving  vital  interests  belong  to  the  other 
category  and  will  go  to  conciliation.  It  may  be  urged  that 
it  may  be  contrary  to  the  vital  interests  of  a  State  to 
observe  a  treaty  of  old  date  when  the  circumstances  are 
radically  changed ;  this  possibility  should  be  met  by  an 
arrangement  whereby  existing  treaties  corne  up  periodically 
for  prolongation,  amendment  or  abrogation,  but  in  no  case 
ought  the  right  to  break  a  treaty  to  be  admitted. 

(2)  The  other  class  of  disputes,  and,  of  course,  the  class  most 
likely  to  lead  to  war,  includes  those  which  are  not  justici- 
able, and  which  arise  out  of  the  general  economic  and 
political  rivalry  of  States,  or,  it  may  be,  from  the  dis- 
content of  nationalities  within  a  State,  which  commands 
the  sympathy  of  a  kindred  people.  Any  settlement  of  such 
disputes  must  aim  at  the  removal  of  their  causes,  and  for 
this  purpose  a  judicial  tribunal  is  not  the  best  authority. 
We  propose,  therefore,  to  institute  for  this  purpose  a  new 
international  body  which  we  call  the  Council  of  Conciliation. 
The  functions  of  the  Council  would  be  similar  to  those 
hitherto  performed  by  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
Powers  when  they  meet  in  concert  to  discuss  difficult 
questions,  but  it  is  intended  that  the  composition  of  the 
Council  should  enable  its  members  to  take  a  more  impartial 
and  international  view,  and  to  suggest  a  radical  settlement 
rather  than  a  mere  temporary  compromise,  likely  to  be 
broken  as  soon  as  some  Power  is  ready  to  risk  war.  No 
mere  machinery  can  secure  the  right  type  of  man.  But  we 
think  the  desired  result  would  be  promoted  if  the  appoint- 
ments to  the  Council  were  made  for  a  fixed  term  of  years, 
and  not  for  each  particular  issue  as  it  arises,  nor  with  a 
view  to  the  supposed  opinions  of  the  member  on  that 
issue.  The  members  should  deliberate  and  decide  freely 
according  to  their  best  judgment,  and  not  under  instructions 
from  their  governments,  though  they  should,  of  course,  be 
and  keep  in  touch  with  public  opinion  in  their  country. 
In  countries  having  representative  institutions,  their  appoint- 
ment   should    be     subject    to    approval    by    the    Legislature. 
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In  this  way  it  should  be  possible  to  secure  men  who  will 
act  with  an  international  outlook,  and  who  will  not  be 
mere  agents  of  possibly  reactionary  and  absolute  govern- 
ments. 

The  question  arises  whether  the  Powers  should  be  equally 
represented  on  the  Council.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  a  point  of 
fundamental  importance,  since  the  functions  of  the  Council  are 
concihatory  only,  and  not  executive.  But  since  it  is  Hkely  that  the 
greater  Powers  would  have  a  larger  number  of  men  qualified  to  be 
members,  they  might  be  given  a  greater  representation  :  say  three 
to  each  of  the  Great  Powers,  and  one  at  least  to  each  of  the  rest. 

The  Council  would  pubhsh  a  Report  or  Reports  on  every 
dispute  of  which  it  took  cognizance,  and  make  recommendations 
for  a  settlement.  These  reports  and  recommendations  would  focus 
public  opinion  upon  the  issue  and  its  settlement,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  hope  that  the  best  opinion  of  all  countries  would  support  the 
Council  in  pressing  for  an  amicable  solution  on  the  lines  suggested. 

It  is  proposed  further,  that  the  Council  should  have  power  to 
take  cognizance  of  any  circumstances  which  seemed  likely  to  endanger 
the  amicable  relations  of  the  signatory  Powers,  whether  or  no  an  - 
actual  dispute  had  arisen,  and  to  make  recommendations,  which 
need  not  in  all  cases  be  published,  towards  the  easing  of  the 
situation. 

With  the  publication  of  its  Report,  the  function  of  the  Council 
would  end.  It  would  not  be  an  international  executive  and  would 
have  no  power  to  enforce  its  recommendations.  Nor  would  the 
Powers  be  under  treaty  obligation  to  enforce  them.  In  case  the 
recommendations  were  not  accepted  by  any  of  the  Powers  con- 
cerned, the  question  would  become  one  for  diplomacy.  The  signa- 
tory Powers  would  be  under  treaty  obligation  to  consider  in  concert 
the  situation  that  would  then  have  arisen,  but  would  not  be  bound 
to   take   collective   action. 

It  is  no  doubt  possible  that  from  such  a  situation,  in  the  last 
resort,  war  might  arise.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  Union  would 
make  war  impossible,  but  it  is  beheved  that  the  enforced  period 
of  delay,  the  consideration  by  an  impartial  Council  and  the  pubHcity 
given   to  its  recommendations   would  be  very  likely  to  prevent  war 
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by  rallying  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  in  favour  of  peace  ; 
and  that  in  the  worst  case  the  area  of  war  would  be  likely  to  be 
restricted,  for  a  Power  making  war  in  defiance  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Council  could  not  rely  on  support  from  the  other 
signatory  Powers. 

In  addition  to  its  primary  function  of  dealing  with  disputes 
that  have  actually  arisen,  we  propose  that  power  should  be  given 
to  the  Council  to  take  cognizance  of  any  circumstances  likely  to 
endanger  in  the  future  the  good  relations  between  the  signatory 
Powers  ;  and  to  recommend  solutions.  As  examples  of  such  circum- 
stances may  be  mentioned  the  problems  of  immigration  which  arise 
from  marked  racial  dissimilarities  and  those  which  are  due  to  the 
competing  economic  and  commercial  interests  of  different  Powers  in 
undeveloped  territory.  The  elaboration  and  acceptance  beforehand  of 
clear  general  principles,  to  be  applied  to  particular  cases  when  they 
arise,    might    obviate   many  dangerous   disputes. 

The  limitation  or  reduction  of  armaments  is  so  generally  felt 
to  be  one  of  the  objects  to  be  pursued  with  an  earnest  purpose  in 
the  future,  that  we  propose  to  give  the  Council  power  to  frame  a 
scheme  for  that  end,  if  they  think  fit,  on  their  own  initiative. 
Such  measures  would  clearly  be  facilitated  by  an}^  arrangement 
giving  security  to  States  against  sudden  and  unprovoked  attack. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  our  proposed  Union  would  form  a  good 
basis  for  endeavours  in  that  direction. 

It  will  be  observed  further  that  our  plan  implies  and  pre- 
supposes such  a  measure  of  popular  control  over  international 
relations  as  is  involved  in  the  publication  of  the  results  of  impartial 
inquiry,  and  their  discussion  in  representative  assemblies  and  in  the 
press.  Without  pretending  that  public  opinion  is  always  and  every- 
where pacific,  we  believe  that,  when  properly  instructed,  it  is  more 
likely  to  favour   peace   than   do   the  secret  operations  of  diplomacy. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  emphasize  the  difference  between  the 
Union  we  are  proposing  and  what  has  been  known  as  the  Concert 
of  Europe.  In  the  first  place,  the  Union  is  not  confined  to 
European  Powers.  In  the  second  place,  it  binds  the  signatory 
Powers,  under  the  sanction,  in  the  last  resort,  of  force,  to  submit 
their  disputes  to  peaceable  settlement,  before  having  recourse  to 
military  measures.  In  the  third  place,  it  creates  for  the  discussion 
of   the   most    difiicult    and    contentious   questions,    an   impartial    and 
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permanent  Council,  which  would  have  some  advantages  over  the 
present  machinery  of  the  Concert.  We  attach  much  importance  to 
the  creation  of  such  a  permanent  international  organ,  and  believe 
that  its  ultimate  and  indirect  effects  may  be  even  more  important 
than  its  operations  in  particular  cases. 

Finally,  in  confining  ourselves,  in  this  paper,  to  the  question 
of  an  International  Union,  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  are 
not  indifferent  to  the  many  other  questions  and  proposals  which 
must  come  up  for  consideration  at  the  peace.  But  we  have  thought 
it  convenient  to  put  forward  this  one  project,  for  separate  dis- 
cussion, in  the  hope  of  contributing  to  form  a  public  opinion  in 
favour  of  a  definite  proposal.  And  we  suggest  that  other  questions 
might  be  usefully  treated  in  a  similar  way. 
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"I  should  like,  if  I  might  for  a  moment,  beyond  this  enquiry 
into  causes  and  motives,  to  ask  your  attention  and  that  of  my 
fellow  countrymen  to  the  end  which  in  this  war  we  ought  to  keep 
in  view.  Forty-four  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  1870, 
Mr.  Gladstone  used  these  words.  He  said  '  The  greatest  triumph 
of  our  time  will  be  the  enthronement  of  the  idea  of  public  right 
as  the  governing  idea  of  European  politics.'  Nearly  fifty  years  have 
passed.  Little  progress  it  seems  has  yet  been  made  towards  that 
great  and  beneficent  change,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  now  at  this 
moment  as  good  a  definition  as  we  can  have  of  our  European 
policy.  The  idea  of  public  right,  what  does  it  mean  when  trans- 
lated into  concrete  terms  ?  It  means  first  and  foremost  the  clearing 
of  the  ground  by  the  definite  repudiation  of  militarism  as  the 
governing  factor  in  the  relation  of  States,  and  of  the  future  moulding 
of  the  European  world.  It  means  next  that  room  must  be  found 
and  kept  for  the  independent  existence  and  the  free  development 
of  the  smaller  nationalities — each  with  a  corporate  consciousness  of 
its  own.  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  Greece  and  the  Balkan  States,  they  must  be  recognized 
as  having  exactly  as  good  a  title  as  their  more  powerful  neighbours 
— more  powerful  in  strength  as  in  wealth — exactly  as  good  a  title 
to    a   place    in   the   sun. 

And  it  means,  finally,  or  it  ought  to  mean,  perhaps  by  a 
slow  and  gradual  process,  the  substitution  for  force,  for  the  clash 
of  competing  ambitions,  for  groupings  and  alliances  and  a  precarious 
equipoise,  the  substitution  for  all  these  things  of  a  real  European 
partnership,  based  on  the  recognition  of  equal  right  and  established 
and  enforced  by  a  common  will.  A  year  ago  that  w^ould  have 
sounded  like  a  Utopian  idea.  It  is  probably  one  that  may  not 
or  will  not  be  realized  either  to-day  or  to-morrow.  If  and  when 
this  war  is  decided  in  favour  of  the  Allies,  it  will  at  once 
come  within  the  range,  and  before  long  within  the  grasp,  of  European 
statesmanship." 

[Mr,  Asquith,  at  Dublin,  September  25th,  1914.] 
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Proposals  for  the  Avoidanc 

of  War. 


I .  The  parties  to  the  treaty  arrange-  Parties- 
ment  contemplated  in  the  succeeding  clauses 
to  be  the  Great  Powers  (i.e.,  the  six  great 
Powers  of  Europe,  the  United  States  and 
Japan),  and  all  other  European  Powers  which 
may  be  willing  to  adhere  to  the  arrangement. 


Justiciable  Disputes. 

2.  The  signatory  Powers  to  agree  to  J-tici^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
refer  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  arbitration, 
the  Hague,  or  to  some  other  arbitral  tribunal, 
all  disputes  between  them  (including  those 
affecting  honour  and  vital  interests),  which 
are  of  a  justiciable  character  and  which- 
the  Powers  concerned  have  failed  to  settle 
by    diplomatic    methods. 

ci      The    signatory  Powers   to   agree    to  Awards  of  the 

-'*  "  A        f   4-U     ^^bitral  tribur 

accept  and  give  effect  to  the  award  ot  the  be  accepted, 
arbitral  tribunal. 

A      ''  Disputes  of  a  justiciable  character  "  Definition  of 

n-'  sr  ■>  _  justiciable  dis 

to  be  defined  as  "disputes  as  to  the  mter- 
pretation  of  a  treaty,  as  to  any  question 
of  international  law,  as  to  the  existence 
of  any  fact  which,  if  established,  would 
constitute  a  breach  of  any  international 
obligation,  or  as  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  reparation  to  be  made  for  any 
such   breach." 
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icii  of  Conah-  c,     Any   question    which    may   arise   as 

to  decide  ,       ,  ,.  •  r  •        •    •    ,  , 

her  a  dispute  to   whether    a    dispute    IS    of    a    justiciable 

iticiabie.         character,    to    be    referred    for    decision    to 

the  Council  of  Conciliation  proposed  below. 

N.B. — It  has  been  suggested,  as  an 
alternative,  that  the  determination  of  this 
question  should  be  left  to  the  Hague  Court. 


titution  and 
ts  of  Council. 


Permanent    Council    of 
Conciliation. 

6.  With  a  view  to  the  prevention  and 
settlement  of  disputes  between  the  signatory 
Powers  which  are  not  of  a  justiciable 
character,  a  permanent  Council  of  Concili- 
ation to  be  constituted. 

7.  The  members  of  the  Council  to  be 
appointed  by  the  several  signatory  Powers 
for  a  fixed  term  of  years,  and  vacancies  to 
be  filled  up  by  the  appointing  Powers,  so 
that  the  Council  shall  always  be  complete 
and  in  being. 

Each  of  the  Great  Powers  to  appoint 
three  members  ;  the  other  Powers  each  to 
appoint  at   least   one  member.* 

*'N.B. — It  seems  desirable,  in  order  to  enhance  the 
authority  of  such  a  Council,  that  its  members  should 
not  be  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  having  been 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  a  particular  dispute, 
and  because  of  their  supposed  views  upon  it. 

It  is  assumed  that  every  Power  possessing 
representative  institutions  would  submit  the  names 
of  its  representatives  on  the  Council  to  the  approval 
of  its  legislature. 

Each  Power  would  have  complete  freedom  as  to 

the  character  and  qualifications  of  its  representative, 

but  it  is  to  be  anticipated  that  every  Power  would 

wish  to  appoint  members 

{a)  Of  sufficient  capacity  to  have  weight  with  the 

Council ; 
[b)  Sufficiently  in  touch  with  public  opinion  in 
their  own  country  not  to  be  likely  to  assent 
to  proposals  violently  in  conflict  with  that 
opinion  ; 
{c)  Of  sufficient  weight  with  their  own  country  to 
ensure  a  fair  consideration,  there,  of  any  pro- 
posals with  which  they  might  associate  them- 
selves. 
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8.  The  signatory  Powers  to  agree  that  p°"®"  *°  ^"^" 

non-justiciable 

every  party  to  a  dispute,  not  of  a  justiciable  to  the  Council, 
character,    the     existence    of    which    might 
ultimately   endanger    friendly    relations   with 
another  Power  or  Powers,  will  submit  its  case 
to  the  Council  with  a  view  to  conciliation. 

9.  Where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  Council  to  cons 

J .  .  ,  -     ,  .  disputes  and  in 

any  dispute  exists  between  any  ot  the  signa- submission  of  c 
tory  Powers  which  appears  likely  to  endanger 
their  good  relations  with  each  other,  the 
Council  to  consider  the  dispute  and  to  invite 
each  Power  concerned  to  submit  its  case  with 
a  view  to  conciliation. 

10.  The  Council  to  make  and  publish.  Council  to  repc 

.  ,  1  ,.  -Ill       disputes  consid 

With  regard  to  every  dispute  considered  by 
it,  a  report  or  reports,  containing  recom- 
mendations for  the  amicable  settlement  of 
the   dispute. 

11.  When   it    appears    to    the    Council  General  power 

.        .  Council  to  mal 

that,  from  any  cause  within  its  knowledge,  suggestions  wii 
the  good  relations  between  any  of  the  ^^"^  *°  ^°"^'"' 
signatory  Powers  are  likely  to  be  endangered, 
the  Council  to  be  at  liberty  to  make  sug- 
gestions to  them  with  a  view  to  conciliation, 
whether  or  not  any  dispute  has  actually 
arisen,  and,  if  it  considers  it  expedient  to  do 
so,  to  publish  such  suggestions. 

12.  The    Council    to    be    at    liberty   to  Council  to  hav 

...  f.  power  to  make 

make    and    submit    for    the   consideration   ot  suggestions  for 
the    signatory    Powers,    suggestions    for    the  ^;;;j^^^^°^"^  °f 
limitation    or    reduction   of    their    respective 
armaments. 

IS.     The  signatory  Powers  to   agree  to  Signatory Pow 

-^  °  .    ,         11       1  J  furnish  Counci 

furnish  the  Council  with  all  the  means  and  aii  necessary  1 
facilities  required  for  the  due  discharge  of  ||-^°;^dis^^^^^^ 
its   functions. 

14.     The  Council  to  deliberate  in  public  Deliberations  ( 

•        1   •    1        r  Council. 

or  in  private,  as  it  thinks  nt. 
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imittees  of  i^,     Xhe    Council     to    have    power    to 

Council.  .  .  1-1 

appoint  committees,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  composed  exclusively  of  its  own  members, 
to  report  to  it  on  any  matter  within  the  scope 
of  its  functions. 

N.B. — It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  not 
proposed  to  confer  any  executive  power  on 
the  Council. 

Moratorium  for  Hostilities. 

1 6.  Every  signatory  Power  to  agree 
not  to  commence  hostilities  against  any 
other  signatory  Power  before  the  matter  in 
dispute  has  been  submitted  to  an  arbitral 
tribunal,  or  to  the  Council,  or  within  a  period 
of  twelve  months  thereafter ;  or,  if  the  award 
of  the  arbitral  tribunal  or  the  report  of 
the  Council,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  been 
published  within  that  time,  then  not  to 
commence  hostilities  within  a  period  of  six 
months  after  the  publication  of  such  award 
or    report. 

Limitation  of  Effect  of  Alliances> 

17.  The  signatory  Powers  to  agree  that 
no  signatory  Power  commencing  hostilities 
against  another,  without  first  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  the  preceding  clauses, 
shall  be  entitled,  by  virtue  of  any  existing 
or  future  treaty  of  alliance  or  other  engage- 
ment, to  the  material  support  of  any  other 
signatory    Power    in    such    hostilities. 

Enforcement  of  Obligations  by 
the  Signatory  Powers. 

orcement  of  18.     All  the  signatory  Powers  to  under- 

^enceofdi'sputestake     that     in     case     any    signatory     Power 
.rbitration  or     rcsorts  to  hostilities  against  another  signatory 

:iliation. 
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Power,  without  first  having  submitted  its 
case  to  an  arbitral  tribunal,  or  to  the  Council 
of  Conciliation,  or  before  the  expiration  of  the 
prescribed  period  of  delay,  they  will  support 
the  Power  so  attacked  by  such  concerted 
measures,  diplomatic,  economic  or  forcible, 
as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  them, 
are  most  effective  and  appropriate  to  the 
circumstances   of  the   case. 

ig.     The  sis^natory  Powers  to  undertake  Measures  t 

-I-.  1      11     r   M  effect  to  re 

that  if  any  Power  shall  fail  to  accept  and  the  counci 
give  effect  to  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  any  report  of  the  Council,  they 
will  consider,  in  concert,  the  situation  which 
has  arisen  by  reason  of  such  failure,  and 
what  collective  action,  if  any,  it  is  practi- 
cable to  take  in  order  to  make  such  recom- 
mendations operative. 

N.B. — The  measures  contemplated  in 
the  last  two  paragraphs  would,  of  course,  be 
taken  by  the  constituent  Powers  acting  in 
concert,  and  not  by  the  Council  of  Con- 
ciliation. 
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